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of these two poems, (the 21st,) consists of twenty-four alphabetic 
hexameter lines, each of which contains all the twenty-two letters of 
the Syriac alphabet, once written and not repeated ; so that each line 
has precisely the same letters, namely, the entire Syriac alphabet, 
arranged in one of twenty-four different ways, and in each making 
tolerable sense. 

As it was avowedly the great object of this singular work, to ex- 
hibit the plastic character of the Syriac language, and to make a 
book that would rival the famous Arabic Makam&t, the author taxed 
his invention to form series of words in which letters would play 
fantastic tricks, and surprise us with their whimsical feats. And to 
facilitate the matter, he chose such subjects for his poems as he found 
most manageable ; namely, simple, general truths, perfectly familiar 
to every educated Christian man. And hence these poems are of 
very little value for the important truths they contain, or for the 
beauty and grandeur of the conceptions in them. This book, there- 
fore, as far as the poems are concerned, is a mere literary curiosity, 
of no solid worth. But the copious explanatory notes subjoined to 
the several poems, and constituting much the larger part of the vol- 
ume, may be regarded as a useful contribution to Syriac lexicogra- 
phy ; as they certainly are quite necessary to render the strange and 
enigmatical language of the poems intelligible. 

James Murdoch. 



IL Syrian Society of Arts and Sciences. 

The existence and prosperity of this Society is an indication, most 
interesting to the philanthropist and the scholar, that the culture of 
western nations is exerting a great and happy influence upon minds 
in Syria, and even gives promise, that the naturally fine intellect of 
the Arab race may be re-cast in the mould of modern civilization. 
A copy of the First Part of the Transactions of the Society, recently 
received for the library of the American Oriental Society, enables 
us to confirm this general remark by some statements which, we 
think, will interest the reader. 

The Syrian Society of Arts and Sciences was established in 1847. 
Its objects are defined in the second article of its Constitution, as 
follows : 

" The objects of this Society shall be : first, the acquisition of the 
sciences and arts, on the part of its members, by means of mutual 
communications, tracts, discourses, and reports ; second, the collecting 
of books, and papers, whether printed or manuscript, and especially 
those which are in the Arabic language, likely to be of use to the 
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Society ; third, the awakening of a general desire for the acquisition 
of the sciences and arts, irrespective of disputed questions relative to 
religious rites and doctrines, with which this Society does not con- 
cern itself." 

The stated meetings of the Society are monthly ; and in January 
of each year is held an annual meeting. Other meetings may be 
called at the request of members. From the establishment of the 
Society to the close of 1851, there had been held fifty-three meet- 
ings, beside more than twenty open to the public. The number of 
corporate members whose names appear in the published Transac- 
tions, is forty-two, most of whom are Syrian Arabs, or residents in 
Syria, not European ; six American missionaries, the Prussian Consul 
General Schultz, and his dragoman Catafago, make part of the num- 
ber. Applications for membership are said to be constantly made. 
The admission-fee is fixed at fifty piastres, and the annual tax, at 
twenty-five. There are, also, nine corresponding members, of whom 
none are Europeans. The library of the Society is open every Satur- 
day, from sunrise to sunset ; books may be taken out, under certain 
proper restrictions. 

But the papers which are contained in this First Part of the So- 
ciety's Transactions, printed as they were presented, at different meet- 
ings, by their authors, are the most significant indication of the posi- 
tion and genius of the Society. After an extempore discourse by the 
President for the year 1852, Rev. Dr. Eli Smith, we have the following 
pieces : On the Delights and Utilities of Science, by Cornelius Van 
Dyck ; The Measure of the Progress of Knowledge in Syria, at the 
present time, and its causes, by Yohanna Wurtebat ; A New Discov- 
ery, by the Editor [Butrus el-Bostany] ; On the Principles of the Laws 
of Nature, by Selim Naufal ; A Discourse on the Instruction of Wo- 
men, by Butrus el-Bostany ; On the Sciences of the Arabs, by Nasif 
el-Yazijy ; On the Origin of Commerce, and its Vicissitudes, by Mi- 
khail Medur ; On Prosperity and Adversity, and the [influence of the] 
Eye, by Mikhail Meshakah ; On the Training of Children, by Henry 
De Forest ; On the City of Beirut, by Butrus el-Bostany ; On the Sab- 
batic River, by William Thomson ; Hariry, by Butrus el-Bostany ; On 
the Superiority of the Moderns over the Ancients, by Cornelius Van 
Dyck ; A Poem in praise of Mr. William Thomson, President of the 
Syrian Society, on his departure for America, by Nasif el-Yazijy ; 
The 'Akik-Makameh, by NSsif el-Yazijy ; A Discourse on Plants, by 
Naufal Na'metallah Naufal ; Dictations relative to the Heavenly 
Bodies, by the Editor. We should have been glad to make extracts 
from several of these pieces, but it is most to our purpose, at this 
time, to translate the whole of Dr. Smith's discourse, delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Society in January, 1852, together with 
the paper on the progress of knowledge in Syria, at the present time ; 
and our limits forbid doing more. 
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1. Annual Discourse of the President for the year 1852. 

Respected Friends, 

It devolves upon me, as President of this Society, to address you, 
at this annual meeting, with a set discourse ; but one engagement 
pressing upon another has left me no time for preparation. I see 
myself, therefore, restricted to some thoughts which occur to me this 
evening. 

It is apparent, that our Society has various objects in view, for 
each of which a special Society is established in countries possessing 
means more effective and more abundant than those which are at our 
command. So that whoever considers the smallness of our number, 
and the narrowness of our means, is much surprised at the boldness 
of the originators of this Society, — of which I myself, being absent, 
was not one of the first members. 

Our Constitution, which I see before me, lays down, as one of the 
objects which it requires us diligently to aim at, the aiding of one 
another in the sciences and arts. But these sciences and arts are 
numerous, various, and comprehensive ; so that a man who would 
become conversant with only one of them, and would advance in it 
with the progress of his age, must often devote his whole life to it. 
Indeed, there are sciences for which that is not sufficient, but which, 
on the contrary, if to reach the higher degrees of perfection in them 
is desired, require many lives, that is, must be divided into parts, for 
each of which an entire life is needed. Nor is it possible for certain of 
the sciences and arts to be carried to that consummate perfection, and 
to the point of those admirable discoveries, which we hear of and 
behold, except by the assiduity of many individuals, thus exclusively 
devoted to their several branches. 

Now, these individuals who devote themselves to the sciences and 
arts, it is well known, are not all in one place, but, on the contrary, 
are dispersed in different places and separate kingdoms ; so that one 
may be ignorant of what another knows, and may often, on that 
account, toil, and expend time and money, in the pursuit of ends 
already attained. It follows from this, that such investigators, while 
they make new acquisitions only after much labor and oft repeated 
experiments, are, to a great extent, deprived of the means of adding 
to the general stock of knowledge. 

Wisdom, therefore, dictates the establishment of Societies, in which 
all who labor in the pursuit of any one branch of knowledge, are 
brought together, and compare the results of one another's labors ; 
so that one reaps what another has sown, and is not obliged to spend 
time in repeating experiments already tried ; and, consequently, begins 
where his companions have left off, with a view to making new 
acquisitions. But as many Societies exist, devoted to single branches 
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of knowledge, as there are kingdoms, and languages of people be- 
longing to them. They must, therefore, be in correspondence with 
one another, and the doings of each must be published, in order to 
their highest usefulness. Thus, they labor in behalf of the sciences, 
and of thorough research, like a band of brothers. 

Our Society, now, is certainly bold in appearing among these 
distinguished Societies, as a younger sister ; and we know that, being 
the people we are, we have no claim to be greeted, only that true 
science is a stranger to pride, and ever extends a helping hand to all 
those who love it, even its feeble and erring votaries. Already, 
indeed, have we seen Societies in Germany, France, and America, 
making mention of our Society in terms which strengthen our reso- 
lution, and confirm our hopes. The German Oriental Society has 
favored us, also, with the present of a copy of its Journal, which it 
sends to us as it comes out, together with some other valuable books. 

But it is the object of all these Societies, as is well known, to 
enlarge the boundaries of the sciences, or to carry the arts to a higher 
perfection ; and what assistance can we render in a work so zealously 
prosecuted, as we see, by many of the most distinguished learned 
men of the world ? That our number is small, our knowledge cir- 
cumscribed, and our means restricted, is obvious. Yet we need not 
abandon hope, and throw off all concern in this matter ; for the genius 
of your native country, and of the race from which you are sprung, 
and of the language which you speak, is suited, we think, to encour- 
age you, and to give you aid. As for your country, its long history, 
telling what has taken place in it, and studied with avidity by all 
who are religiously disposed, and who take pleasure in remarkable 
events, is engraven on her rocks and walls, and buried in her moun- 
tains and hills. As for your Arab ancestry, its literature is a con- 
necting link between the ancient world, adorned with Eoman and 
Grecian sciences, and the modem, adorned with the sciences of 
Europeans, and their thorough research ; while within your borders 
are found books handed down to you from that obscure age, which 
throw light upon its strangely pleasing events. As for your lan- 
guage, although no works composed in it, which are extant, reach 
far back into antiquity, is it not found to be nearly related to the 
languages of certain other works which have come down to us from 
ancient times, and to which, therefore, some very subtle, linguistic 
investigations attach themselves, — so that your language sometimes 
illustrates what is most obscure in these dead languages ? We say, 
then, that it is quite within your range, to copy a rock-inscription, 
or to describe a ruin, or to interpret some book, or phrase, in your 
printed Transactions ; and however little your own countrymen may 
think of such things, they certainly make accessions to knowledge 
which are appreciated in foreign countries. 
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Let us assume, however, that our first object is to gather the fruits 
of the labors of others, with little hope of distinguishing ourselves 
by the addition of any thing, on our part, to the general stock of 
knowledge ; and that we are to effect this by reports of those acqui- 
sitions of others which suit our purpose, by tracts on subjects laid 
open to us, by discussions on such subjects in the retirement of our 
ordinary meetings, and by mutual assistance in all, according to the 
measure of science and information which each of us possesses. Of 
course, then, our aim is practical, and the work to be done by us, 
simple, in accordance with our circumstances. For the same reason, 
it is only in a general way that we have undertaken to investigate 
the sciences and arts. Nor let us fear the imputation of presumption 
and self-esteem, because we gather only what are good for us, suit our 
taste, and meet our wants, from among the various fruits which pre- 
sent themselves ; and let us not reach after more. 

Another object mentioned in our Constitution, is the forming of 
such a library as may be useful to ourselves. In respect to this, the 
favor of Providence has enabled us, already, to accomplish something 
of consequence. For, a short time after our Society was formed, 
there fell in our way a store of books relating to certain departments 
of science ; and the liberality of some of our associates, and of other 
lovers of science, gave us the means of purchasing these books, with- 
out the necessity of our spending much of the Society's money. 
These books, though not such as some of us read, treat of sciences 
which have a recognized place in linguistic literature, and are, there- 
fore, an appropriate foundation for our library. Others have been 
added, by degrees, according to our means and the opportunities we 
have had of obtaining them, especially, books printed at the Bulak 
press, in the province of Egypt. We shall very soon publish a cata- 
logue of the whole collection, in the Second Part of the Transactions 
of our Society. 

I will add a thought, here, which connects itself with the increase 
of this library. I do not doubt the entire propriety of the decision 
of those who originated our Society, that its Transactions should be 
in the language of the people of this country, since we aim at bene- 
fitting them, and not those of foreign countries. But many of our 
associates, obviously, are acquainted with foreign languages, especially 
the French and English ; and inasmuch as valuable books in these 
languages, on the history of this country, its geography and its litera- 
ture, are published from time to time, I advise you, as you have the 
means, to purchase some of them. It is, likewise, indispensable that 
we should receive the printed Journals of foreign Societies ; for we 
may learn much from tbem. Some of these Societies may, perhaps, 
expect to be informed of our wants, in order, only, to imitate the 
German Oriental Society in its liberality toward us. This will, I 

vol. in. 61 
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think, be accomplished by our Transactions, which are soon to come 
out. Moreover, some of these Societies are engaged in printing Arabic 
books, composed by men most eminent for learning among the Arabs 
of ancient times; and I learn from the Annual Report presented this 
year, by the learned Mohl, to the Oriental Society of France, that 
their intention is to publish many oriental works, within a short time, 
and in a style, too, which will make it easy for us, with our means, 
to obtain them. I hope, therefore, that but little time will elapse, 
before I see many of these books on the shelves of our library. 

The third object of our Society, set forth in its Constitution, is to 
awaken a general desire for attainments in the sciences, and acquisi- 
tions of knowledge. This we endeavor to accomplish in two ways. 
First, by public discourses, to which we admit, as hearers, all who wish 
to be present. Many such have already been delivered, in past years, 
and your Directors rely upon the ready disposition of zealous mem- 
bers, for the delivery of discourses eveiy week during the winter. 
The increased number of intelligent persons who come from the city 
to hear, shows, also, that they are favorably received, and useful. 
It is true, we have not the means which some in other countries pos- 
sess, of obtaining the services of men most eminent for learning, to 
edify us, and those who meet with us, with successive discourses on 
the various departments of science. Let us each, however, contribute 
what we can, according to the measure of our several abilities and 
the time at our command. The other mode of accomplishing the 
object now under consideration is the printing of our Transactions, a 
publication made up of papers read and discourses delivered, from 
time to time, at our meetings. You already know what has retarded 
the appearance of the First Part, and I need not, therefore, dwell 
upon the subject, except to say that, without doubt, it will soon be 
out. It is hoped that high and low will read it with such avidity as 
shall embolden us to follow it up with another Part, in due course. 

I have no need to remind you who know our rules of proceeding, 
that we are forbidden by our Constitution to interfere, in any respect, 
as members of this Society, with those religious opinions by which 
the various parties of the inhabitants of this city are distinguished 
from one another. But I charge you to hold fast, most earnestly, to 
this principle, for the sake of love and harmony in all our meetings ; 
so that all those who are fond of the sciences and of acquisitions of 
knowledge, to whatever religious sect they belong, may be present 
without compromise of opinion, and finding here a common ground, 
may grasp hands as brothers in one great cause. 

In conclusion, I congratulate you on having lived to see the begin- 
ning of this new year, in peace and safety, praying that similar sea- 
sons may be multiplied to you, and that with the opening of every 
year you may find this Society of ours advancing in prosperity and 
usefulness. 
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2. The Measure of the Progress of Knowledge in Syria at the present 
time, and its causes. By Yohanna Wurtebdt. 

In order to judge of this, we need to know what was the amount 
of knowledge in former times, since comparison presupposes that the 
two things compared are determined. So far as we are ignorant of 
that, we run the risk of error and false judgment. Since, however, 
the state of science in those times was witnessed by no one of us, 
and we have no history of it, and tradition is little to be relied upon, 
the best means usually resorted to, to gain that information without 
which we cannot form a well-grounded judgment of our present posi- 
tion, are not at our command. Our task is, therefore, more difficult 
than some may imagine it to be ; and were we restricted to the use 
of such helps as have been mentioned, reason would require us not 
to appear before the Society on a subject which we could not grasp. 
But let us resort to intellectual philosophy for relief from this 
difficulty. 

In regard to all points which admit of question, there are two 
modes of reasoning : first, to reason from effect to cause, as, for exam- 
ple, our reasoning from the works of creation, that God exists, which 
philosophers call the a posteriori method ; and second, to reason 
from cause to effect, as, for example, our reasoning that every glass 
vessel which is struck with a heavy blow, is broken, which is called 
the a priori method. Now, that knowledge is progressing in our 
country, at the present time, may be proved, by the latter method, on 
the ground that we discover causes necessarily producing the effect, 
which did not before exist ; on account of which we are sure that 
there is progress. And then, if we compare the effect of these 
causes, where their influence is felt, with the state of things inde- 
pendently of them, as, for example, the condition of those cities in 
which their presence is wanting, or of the parties which do not favor 
them, or of the individuals who stand aloof from them, we shall find 
out, not only, in general, how much knowledge is advancing, but, 
also, what its progress is, relatively, among different people. This 
method of reasoning on the point in question I regard as alone satis- 
factory, and my views of the subject will be in accordance with it. 
For my inversion of the natural order, in putting the causes of the 
progress before the measure of it, I beg to be excused, inasmuch as 
this irregularity proceeds from the necessity of the case. 

I propose, then, to mention, one by one, the more special causes of 
the progress of knowledge, together with what seems to me to have 
been their effect ; after which I shall show, by comparison, as already 
intimated, how great that progress is. 

The first cause. It is within the present age, as you well know, 
that commerce has been opened between us and the Franks ; in 
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■which our whole country has shared, and we have become receivers 
of their commodities and dispensers of our own to them. In conse- 
quence of this, we borrow more or less from each other, and there is so 
much interchange that our merchants and all those of us who come 
into contact with these strangers, learn many things, as, for example, 
what commerce requires one to know, and some of the languages which 
open to us the door to a knowledge of their sciences and customs. 
Hence there are those among us who learn some of these sciences, while 
others acquaint themselves with the laudable customs of the Franks, 
and are thus enlightened, and become a blessing to themselves and 
their country. Here I would fain stop, but am constrained to allude 
to some who, by intercourse with the Franks, learn evil, and losing 
their nationality, despise the Arab race ; these, as well as the unen- 
lightened, are a plague to themselves and a curse to their country. 
Speaking generally, we would say that the progress of knowledge 
from this cause is not so great as it formerly seemed to be, when 
limited to a very few cities, and to a few individuals, most of whom 
were solicitous for improvement. " The yellowest is that of which 
the yellow is the best." 

The second cause. This is the dispersion of books, from the presses 
of Bulak and Constantinople, Germany and France, and Beirut, 
London and Malta ; for how many have been distributed, and how 
much good do we behold, which they have effected ! The sciences 
have been advanced. Although many, after all, know not why we 
do not fly off from the surface of the earth, if it truly revolves around 
the sun, at the rate of sixty-eight thousand miles in an hour, or why 
we do not fall, and continue falling forever, if the earth is truly round, 
and its being fixed in its sphere depends upon the attraction of the 
heavenly bodies ; yet they are not without some of the enlightenment 
of the age. Some have already become eminent in Arabic style, and 
in syntax and poetry ; and others have acquired familiarity with the 
modern sciences. 

The third cause. The progress of knowledge among those holding 
offices under Government. That persons in authority should possess 
knowledge, and zeal in the pursuit of it, is most desirable ; because 
its light is thereby made to spread, of itself, over the whole country, 
beside that those in authority are rendered zealous to enlighten their 
subjects, to say nothing of the emulation awakened in the mass of 
the people. This, as you well know, is the actual state of things in 
our great Empire. For, most of its Wezirs and Pashas are instructed 
and trained in the best colleges, and are, accordingly, exercised in 
the sciences of government and philosophy ; and we ourselves have 
placed over us masters of sciences, earnestly desirous to enlighten the 
country. What I say is attested by their colleges in Constantino- 
ple and elsewhere, by their regard for learned men, and by their 
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excluding from offices of government all ignorant people. Not much 
of this light, it is true, has reached this country ; but there is a be- 
ginning, which undoubtedly influences the present state of knowledge 
among us. 

The fourth cause. The colleges which are springing up in these 
times. This is one of the most influential causes, since colleges prove 
not only that knowledge exists, and that some persons are indoctrin- 
ated in it, but also that men seek after it, and desire it for themselves 
and their children. Nor is it a small matter, that such is the fact ; 
on the contrary, it shows a certain degree of knowledge, or, let me 
rather say, an increase of natural light, it being no mark of igno- 
rance, that a man seeks information, but a conclusive sign of it, that 
he endeavors to keep himself in the state in which he was born. 
Accordingly, the comparative number of those who read and write 
well, and of those who are untaught, is very different now, from 
what it was in past times, as we suppose. At the present day, all 
young men, with very few exceptions, learn to read and write ; and 
some are instructed in one or more of the Frank languages, while 
others, more or less thoroughly, acquire the sciences. Who knows, 
indeed, what will come of these colleges, and these students, and this 
systematic instruction, conducting to the great sources of science, and 
these authors successively taken up, Isma'il Jidd Amri-1-Kais, Mu- 
tenebby, Harlry, Faridh, Ibn Sina, Ibn Beitar, Sheikh Nasif el- 
Yazijy, and other learned men, without end, of genuine Arab birth. 
Besides, if we look at those who come out of these colleges, we see 
that they are improved in intellect, and have made some acquisitions 
of knowledge, so as to be distinguished from the ignorant, and pre- 
pared to impart to others what they know, in a manner winning the 
respect of all. 

I ought here to enumerate these colleges, and give the number of 
their students and officers ; which would most clearly show how we 
stand. My time, however, is very short, and I am content to omit 
those details, together with much that I might say under the previ- 
ous heads, desiring, only, that whoever comes after me may, by what 
he shall write or say, supply my deficiency. 

By the foregoing remarks, I have proved that causes exist for 
the progress of knowledge at the present time ; whence, by the 
so-called reasoning a priori, we infer that there is progress. On 
inquiry, we also find that these causes operate, which gives to our 
inference the confirmation of experience. We have, now, to show 
how great the progress is. This may be ascertained, as we have 
said, by comparing the cities in which these causes are present, and 
the communities and individuals influenced by them, with others. 
Whoever, then, would know the measure in question, should com- 
pare Beirut with Seida, and the Christians with other communities, 
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and those who receive instruction with those who are untaught, and 
the colleges of the present time with those of the past. Nor let him 
forget to compare this Society with the Societies of former times, in 
which we were wont to dispute about Genii, Ghuls, hiding-places, 
liers in wait, the elixir of life, the gold-elixir, and about men as half 
beasts and half descendants of Adam, and other ridiculous things 
which depress the intellect. 

The former times have passed away, their people are no more, their 
darkness is gone, the four elements are done with ; and another era 
is opening for Syria, — an era of light. True, it is but the first break 
of day, after all, and that only partaking of the darkness of a long 
night ; yet must it be sunrise ere we awake ? Since the dawn has 
at length appeared, let us rise and bestir ourselves. Already, have 
many opportunities been lost ; and there is much for us to do, before 
we reach the goal. Would that I had a trumpet-voice, — it should 
arouse this whole country. I would sound a warning in the ears of 
the slumbering, that the dawn has come, and we must be up and 
doing. e. e. s. 



III. Colonel Rawlinson's Outlines op Assyrian History, de- 
rived FROM HIS LATEST READINGS OF CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 

At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 5th of June 
last, a paper by Col. Rawlinson was read, which, though drawn up 
" in great haste, amid torrents of rain, in a little tent upon the 
mound of Nineveh, without any aids beyond a pocket bible, a note- 
book of inscriptions, and a tolerably retentive memory," is full of 
important mythological, geographical and historical information, ob- 
tained by reading cuneiform inscriptions on the banks of the Tigris. 
This paper is appended to the last Annual Report of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, for 1852. The most interesting deductions of Col. 
Rawlinson are the historical, and to these we shall confine ourselves 
in the following brief notice. 

The annals of Divanubara, on the Black Obelisque of the British 
Museum, a translation of which has been published in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii., tell us of several expeditions 
made by that king against Benhadad king of Syria, the last of which 
was in his fourteenth year ; and that in his eighteenth year he again 
invaded Syria, when Hazael was on the throne. Consequently, the 
accession of Hazael must have occurred from about the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth year of Divanubara ; but Benhadad's death, and the 
accession of Hazael, is supposed to have taken place B. C. 886 ; from 
which it follows that Divanubara began to reign about the beginning 



